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By PESACH CHANANIAH 


AsstraAct. The last two decades have seen striking changes to 
downtown Los Angeles’s population. While phrases like “renewal” or 
“revitalization” pepper the discourse around new urban investment, 
the reality has been a shocking displacement of those living in single 
room occupancy (SRO) hotel units—and in tents throughout the area 
known as Skid Row. Beneath the competing interests of affordable 
housing advocates, on the one hand, and the public relations 
campaigns of the private and public sectors, on the other, lie the very 
real material and discursive forces that are taking the lead. Collective 
memory is often too short to see historic trends, yet to approximate 
a grasp of them is to gain ground in a seemingly chaotic present. 
Through a depth approach to journalistic sources, power analyses, 
and stakeholder interviews, this article investigates and interrogates 
the various discourses at play in gentrification media—government, 
financial interests, individual actors, and judicial bodies. Its purpose is 
to illustrate systemic causes of urban oppression and trauma in order 
to inform future attempts to both understand and intervene in the 
uprooting of communities. 


Introduction 


When locals of Los Angeles discuss the changes in the downtown area 
over the last decade or so, there is often a sense of amazement. A new 
skyline has been constructed, and other buildings have been demol- 
ished. Cognoscenti of urban politics, however, will point to a casualty 
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of so-called capitalist progress: the displacement of those who refer to 
Skid Row as home. For years, much of downtown east of Broadway was 
somewhere few would venture. In recent years, as the area has seen a 
change that some call “revitalization,” one of the few neighborhoods 
with a concentration of affordable housing has come under attack. Some 
even argue that the housing crisis currently facing the entirety of Los 
Angeles was first seen 20 years prior, as single room occupancy (SRO) 
residential hotel rooms became converted into luxury lofts. 

While downtown has been lauded for recent development, what 
has gone relatively unseen is the process of displacement. Hartman 
et al. (1982: 3) define displacees as people who have been “engi- 
neered out of their traditional neighborhoods, to make way for new 
occupants deemed more ‘desirable’ because of the color of their skins, 
the taxes they will pay, or the ‘life style’ they lead.” This definition 
would include those people who have been evicted from their build- 
ings so the owner can convert to higher income housing. It also in- 
cludes those who live on the streets and have been arrested or forced 
to move. 

Many of the people currently on the street were previously victims 
of eviction and now live on the street. Having organized with home- 
less people on Skid Row, I shall be referencing, throughout this arti- 
cle, my conversations with them and other displaced people. Linda, a 
58-year-old black woman standing outside of a soup kitchen, told me: 


[They’re] trying to move the homeless out. ... Pushing people under the 
6" St. bridge. .... You can’t sit down or they run up on you. It’s getting 
very tiresome. If you go to USC County Hospital, when they know you are 
from Skid Row, they think you are there because of drugs. That’s insulting, 
especially for blacks. 


The Skid Row community, also known as Central City East, is the 
50-block space bordered by 3" st. and 7 St., Main and Alameda. 
(See Figure 1.) Known for its light industrial landscape, it is currently 
occupied by a community of people in tents. Often called the Nickel, 
because it is bisected by 5" St., this community has a distinct vital- 
ity, as well as a plethora of challenges. Skid Row is at times nonstop 
action, at times, it is a ghost town. 
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Source: Dr. Blofeld - openstreetmap.org, License: CC BY-SA 2.0, https:// 
commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=10368510 


Skid Row: E-W bounds: Alameda (reddish vertical street right of center) to 
Main Street, which branches off from Alameda above Union Station (upper 
center right) and runs to lower left corner. N-S bounds: 3" and 7" Streets. 
Bunker Hill: E-W boundaries: Grand & Figueroa; N-S bounds: 2™ and 4” 
Streets. 

Main Street is the current line of advance of business gentrification of the 
downtown area. Two grandiose homeless shelters have built on Wall Street, 
the yellow (unnamed) street running southwest from Third St. 

Historic Downtown LA Retail Project (created by city-developer partnership): 
EW bounds: Main and Hill streets; N-S bounds: 34 and 9" Streets. 
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A gentleman who asked to be called “Big Man” explained: “They kickin’ 
everyone out. Soon, it’ll be just like it is up on Hill Street.” Big Man is 
referring to the part of downtown just a few blocks west—where all 
of the buildings are high-rises. This uphill landscape is Bunker Hill, 
an earlier iteration of “urban renewal” in Los Angeles, whose original 
history and its erasure have been all but forgotten. 

In order to discuss the problems afflicting the Skid Row commu- 
nity of downtown Los Angeles, we must first place gentrification and 
displacement into a wider context. In Root Shock, a look at the devas- 
tating stress and emotional destruction that have resulted from “urban 
renewal” in Pittsburgh, PA, Newark, NJ, and Roanoke, VA, Fullilove 
(2004: 237) wrote that a city is “fluid, constantly taking new shapes as 
we clear and build, clear and build.” While this game of monopoly is 
being played, human beings with low incomes and worse luck will 
lose. They are being forgotten under the construction and the egos. 
People are left to live in housing they can barely afford, in structures 
that are decaying because they are no longer profitable to maintain. 
Although the residents’ lives and communities might very well be vital, 
they are told that their neighborhoods are being revitalized. They are 
being kicked out in exchange for another type of vitality. 

This study illustrates what Bourdieu (1984) referred to as symbolic 
violence, the violence that occurs unconsciously through social struc- 
tures by their enabling and normalizing of discriminatory and domi- 
nating practices. Symbolic violence, as demonstrated by gentrification 
and its corresponding displacement, is characterized by internalized 
cultural dispositions that seem “natural.” Although homeless individu- 
als may be literally seen on sidewalks, the capitalist machine’s empha- 
sis on growth and development leaves invisible the social practices 
that rob them of humanity. The Inter-University Consortium Against 
Homelessness refers to a “churning” of the homeless population: 


Many people have recurrent experiences of being uprooted and dispossessed 
as their luck changes and they find themselves back on the street again and 
again, in a cycle called “chronic” homelessness. (Blasi et al. 2007: 12) 


In an even broader sense, these folks have been displaced from 
society. They are seen as inferior, in need of “revitalization.” They 
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constitute the population of Skid Row. In this extreme example of 
gentrification, people have been pushed further east, as developers 
chase profit; removed in order to make room for new downtown 
residents. 

My goal here is not to moralize; not to prove that gentrification is bad. 
Investing in communities ought to be a good thing. Gentrification, in 
some form, could even be an opportunity to diversify neighborhoods— 
if there were a system for ensuring that long-time, local residents 
could have improved conditions along with their interloper coun- 
terparts. One such local named Dogon, an organizer with the Los 
Angeles Community Action Network, explained: 


I’m not mad at the loft-dwellers. People get it twisted. They pit the old 
residents against the new residents. ... Its not the yuppies that are the 
problem but the people behind the yuppies, the developers. ... If they’re 
putting money into new development, they should put an equal amount 
in the part of the community that needs to be built up. 


The intention of this article is rather to demonstrate the way that 
this process is endemic to structures and systems. It is to peer under- 
neath the rhetoric of “urban renewal” to discern where the power lies: 
who benefits, who gets hurt, and how taken-for-granted discourses 
and myths lead the way. 

It is at the fault lines of Los Angeles that I seek to dissect and ex- 
pose the machines that have tended to remain invisible under the glitz 
and glamour. The task at hand is an archaeological one: an excavation 
beneath “development” to exhume the political, economic, and social 
artifacts at the root of gentrification and displacement. 

This article takes the form of a genealogy, a method of “excavation” 
that has been defined by Bevir (2008: 263-264): 


[A geneaology is a] historical narrative that explains an aspect of human 
life by showing how it came into being ... exposing the contingent and 
“shameful” origins of cherished ideas and entrenched practices. 


Genealogy illuminates how things came to be a certain way—rather 
than unconsciously accepting that this is the way things are. The 
research that follows is assembled from disparate sources: a harvest 
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of voices from the margins, including displaced individuals and those 
who gentrify; fragments from newspaper stories that make gentrifica- 
tion seem innocuous; theory that calls into question capitalist logic. 
By documenting the various discourses at play—media, government, 
financial interests, individual actors, and judicial (as well as extra- 
judicial) bodies—space is made for alternative discourses, and a path 
is paved for a power analysis that might contribute to the potential 
leveraging of social justice efforts to achieve affordable housing for all. 


A Short History of Capital, Skid Row, and “Urban Renewal” 


The rhythms of capital mark the changing landscape of the city. 
Harvey (1985: 25-27) incisively defined this key term: 


[Capital is] the social power of money used to make more money, most 
typically through a form of circulation ... [in which the] cyclical rhythms 
of investment and disinvestment in machinery and in built environments 
connect to interest rate movements, inflation, and growth of the money 
supply, and hence to phases of unemployment and expansion. 


Applying this analysis to gentrification, fellow Marxist Neil Smith 
(1986: 30) argues that it is not composed of various discrete instances, 
in contrast to the individualistic perspective that is privileged by Zukin 
(1987) and others who take a culturalist approach. Rather, Smith 
asserts that gentrification is “integral to the broader rhythm of capital 
accumulation.” In order to demonstrate the cyclical nature of disin- 
vestment and reinvestment at the root of gentrification, the following 
is a short history of Skid Row and its relationship to economic trends 
and policies. 

While this is the particular story of a specific locale, it is used as an 
example to illuminate structural tendencies, if not necessities, of cap- 
italism for the purpose of contributing to an in-depth social analysis. 
This history demonstrates not only the systemic nature of supposedly 
isolated circumstances, but the cyclical nature of “clear and build” 
that Fullilove (2004: 37) describes. Whereas our collective memories 
easily betray us, giving the impression that we are in a current Cif 
not surprising) crisis, this history of downtown Los Angeles depicts a 
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bird’s-eye view of the way that structural forces have led to displace- 
ment. Nevertheless, the following overview of the past is not meant 
to be fatalistic in terms of future possibilities; rather, its purpose is to 
provide context for processes of gentrification that have otherwise 
been understood as individual phenomena. 

The term “Skid Row,” according to Slater (2006), goes back to Skid 
Road of Seattle in the 1880s, where logs were skidded toward water 
on a greased corduroy track of saplings. As logging gave way to 
urbanization, Skid Road came to refer to the area of a town where 
out-of-work loggers congregated. Arrival there signified that one 
was sliding downward in society, or “going on the skids.” During the 
Depression, the phrase moved south and east to denote any rundown 
section of a city where homeless and unemployed people clustered; 
by 1940, the name had changed to “Skid Row.” 


From 1875 to 1950 


During the late ic” century, downtown areas became the natural place 
for a person new to the city to begin looking for work (Hamilton, 
Rabinovitz, and Alschuler 1987: I-3). The year 1875 brought the first 
transcontinental train to Los Angeles, which in turn brought a migratory 
labor force (Blasi et al. 2007: 3). Distinctive sub-communities typically 
developed and consisted predominantly of single males. Downtown 
included a symbiotic mix of inexpensive lodgings, cheap restaurants, 
secondhand clothing stores, employment offices, and saloons. The 
1920s brought a decline in temporary work and, therefore, in tempo- 
rary employees. Most of the residents at this time became permanent. 
The Great Depression led to a large increase in people coming to 
Skid Row in search of services (Hamilton, Rabinovitz, and Alschuler 
1987: I-3). 

After World War H, the federal government encouraged white 
middle-class families to migrate to the suburbs through Federal 
Housing (FHA) and Veterans Administration (VA) loans, “contribut[ing] 
significantly to the decline of the inner city by encouraging the 
selective out-migration of middle-class whites.” FHA loan criteria were 
centered on the recommendation of “racially restrictive covenants as 
a means of ensuring the security of neighborhoods.” As a result, most 
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new mortgages went to middle-class whites. Banks followed suit and, 
similarly, refused loans to black communities (Denton and Massey 
1993: 53-54). 

The lack of capital flowing into the inner city, which resulted from 
these trends, led to “steep declines in property values and a pattern 
of disrepair, deterioration, vacancy, and abandonment” (Denton and 
Massey 1993: 55). At the same time, Skid Row became less a place for 
commercial hotel operations that served transient workers; it trans- 
formed into the concentration of low-cost housing and social services 
that characterizes it at present (Fullilove 2004: 59). Skid Row offered 
a large number of “low-rent residential hotels, often called SROs (for 
Single Room Occupancy) ... for people who don’t have the money 
or the family support to live anywhere else, especially the single pen- 
sion-dependent elderly” (Hartman et al. 1982: 54). The Skid Row area 
has continued to provide SRO housing to a certain socioeconomic 
class of people who rely on Supplemental Security Income (SSD or 
veteran’s benefits. These are units without kitchens and, typically, 
shared bathrooms, generally available on a month-to-month Gf not 
day-to-day) basis. 

The concentration of affordable rooms and services has meant 
the concentration of low-income residents and people in need of 
services—those left out of mainstream, middle-class, able society. “In 
the 1950s and 1960s, slum administration replaced colonial administra- 
tion. Exclusion and exclusivity were internalized within the structures 
of city planning” (Goldberg 1993: 467). In Los Angeles, as in many 
other metropolises, this exclusion and internalization occurred geo- 
graphically in the very center of the city. A vicious cycle was formed: 
racist capital fearful of the deterioration of the inner city left for the 
new and prosperous suburbs, perpetuating the trend of disinvestment 
and decline. For decades, only those needing cheap rent and social 
services remained in the Skid Row area. 


Slum Clearance and Black Displacement: 1950s and 1960s 


While capital was directed to the suburbs by postwar racist policies, 
there was a simultaneous return of capital to the innercity through 
the policy of slum clearance. Worried that the decline of inner-city 
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property values and infrastructure would harm adjacent white busi- 
ness districts and elite institutions, local white urban elites “manipu- 
lated housing and urban renewal legislation to carry out widespread 
slum clearance in growing black neighborhoods” (Denton and Massey 
1993: 56). The Housing Act of 1949 allowed cities to declare areas 
“blighted” if they wanted them redone. The city would develop a plan 
for those areas, submit it to regional urban renewal offices and the 
federal government, and then the “designated areas could be seized 
using the government’s power of eminent domain. The people and 
businesses that occupied the site were given a minimal amount of 
compensation and were sent away” (Fullilove 2004: 59). By the late 
1950s, the rate of profit in the industrial sector began to decrease and 
substantial quantities of capital were put into real estate, where higher 
profits could be made (Smith and LeFaivre 1984). 


Bunker Hill: “Total Clearance” 


The Bunker Hill area was chosen for slum clearance in 1955. During 
the 1800s, Bunker Hill was a “well-to-do community, dotted with man- 
sions of the city’s doctors, lawyers, and merchants,” but after World 
War I, it had become an area of “rooming houses for transients, pen- 
sioners, and derelicts.” Gottlieb and Wolt (1977: 266-267) describe the 
area at this time as the “most attractive of Los Angeles’s poor neigh- 
borhoods,” characterized by “a feeling of neighborliness [that] existed 
throughout the community.” Los Angeles’s business and anti-public 
housing forces saw the area as an “obstacle to development” and 
sought to “clear the land and the current population to make way for 
high-income housing, upper-class cultural institutions, and skyscraper 
office buildings.” 

The City of Los Angeles used a lack of acceptable housing units and 
an exorbitant arrest rate as an excuse to tear down the whole area. 
The Community Redevelopment Agency (CRA) “purchased 285 prop- 
erties, helped to relocate 5617 residents and 442 businesses, removed 
393 structures, ... and directed the installation of 21 million dollars 
worth of public improvements” (Helfeld and Maguire 1978: 128). The 
Bunker Hill Redevelopment Project was created in order to “renew” 
this hillside area just west of Hill St. In the name of “redevelopment,” 
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the city moved the “corporate headquarters and financial district ... 
from the old Broadway-Spring corridor six blocks west to the green- 
field site created by destroying the Bunker Hill residential neighbor- 
hood” (Davis 1992: 230). Edward Helfeld, CRA Administrator at the 
time, referred to Bunker Hill as a “total clearance project, begun in an 
era when total clearance was considered the primary and, perhaps, 
only way in which to bring about urban revitalization” (Helfeld and 
Maguire 1978: 128). (See Figure 1 for location of Bunker Hill.) 

The first acquisition and demolition began in 1961, leveling both the 
historical Los Angeles mansions and the newer shantytowns. According 
to Davis (1992: 72), the Music Center on top of Bunker Hill opened in 
1964, the same year as the final evictions. The Bunker Hill Towers were 
completed in 1969. The 55-story world headquarters of the Security 
Pacific National Bank, completed in the early 1970s, became the sec- 
ond tallest building in the city (Helfeld and Maguire 1978: 128). Over 
the following decades, the Union Bank, the World Trade Center, and 
the Bonaventure Hotel, among many others, were built on the land that 
formerly housed low-income residents. The Museum of Contemporary 
Art was completed in 1986 (Davis 1992: 74). Encompassing 136 acres, 
the Bunker Hill project at the “heart of the ‘new’ Los Angeles” had be- 
come not only the “nerve center of Los Angeles in terms of economy, 
new lifestyle, imposing buildings, and unusual urban planning,” but a 
“prestigious corporate and financial headquarters location in the west- 
ern United States” (Helfeld and Maguire 1978: 127). 

During this early phase of “urban renewal,” new businesses, cul- 
tural institutions, and residences for middle- and upper-income people 
were built at the expense of inner-city housing. Referring to the trans- 
formation of Bunker Hill in the late 1980s, Davis (1992: 232) wrote: 


As part of the city’s policy of subsidizing white-collar residential coloniza- 
tion in Downtown, it has spent, or plans to spend, tens of millions of dol- 
lars of diverted tax revenue on enticing ‘soft’ environments in these areas. 


Davis (1992: 261, n. 8) also documented the Community Reinvestment 
Agency spending $20 million in building the Ronald Reagan Office 
Building, intending the civil servants from the building as “shock 
troops to gentrify the strategic corner.” The corner Davis was referring 
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to is 3" St. between Main and Spring, just a block from the later front- 
lines of the gentrification battle. 


Containing the Displaced: Apartheid for Skid Row 


Other looks at the past can similarly foreshadow present circumstances. 
One journalist’s writing in the span of a week sheds a great deal of light on 
the way disinvestment and concentration of poverty eventually leads to 
opportunities for clearance and removal. McMillan (1989a) observed that 
crack cocaine had been introduced into Skid Row, exchanging a popula- 
tion of alcoholic white males for a “disconnected group of younger black 
men, and more and more women,” and making the area an “angrier, 
more violent place.” During this time, the Los Angeles Mission was build- 
ing a large, 700-person shelter at 5 and Wall Streets. Just a week later, 
the CRA paid the Union Rescue Mission $6.5 million to move to the same 
area (McMillan 1989b). The Union Rescue Mission was moved because 
its location at 2"¢ and Main “threatened efforts to ‘upgrade’ the down- 
town corridor between City Hall and the Ronald Reagan State Office 
Building under construction at 3" and Main streets” (McMillan 1989a). 
These socio-spatial moves are compatible with the decision by the Los 
Angeles City Council in the 1970s to “contain” poor and ill individuals 
in Skid Row. Toni Reinis, Director of the California Homeless Coalition, 
expressed a concern at that time that building both missions in Skid Row 
would force more homeless people “into an over-concentrated area that 
is plagued with drugs and crime” (McMillan 1989b). 

The relationship between the concentration of drugs, crime, and 
homelessness in Skid Row, on the one hand, and gentrification of 
Main and Spring, on the other, has been increasingly salient for de- 
cades. Hamilton, Rabinovitz, and Alschuler (1987: II-31), in a CRA- 
commissioned study, noted: 


Speculative investment activity on Spring and Main Street, Skid Row’s 
western edge, has been occurring for years in response to various plans 
for upgrading these formerly prominent, but more recently deteriorated, 
downtown commercial corridors. 


Viewed from this vantage point, the more recent efforts at gentrifying 
Central City East did not take place in a vacuum; they are merely the 
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continuation of a process that was set in motion decades earlier by 
economic and political forces. One of the first steps that takes place 
in this cyclical process is letting buildings deteriorate and lose value. 
This creates an opportunity for heroic pioneers to invest in and settle 
this wild frontier. 


The Wild Frontier 


While history demonstrates a clear influence of structural forces in 
causing urban displacement, the dominant narrative of gentrification 
is characterized by individual urban pioneers and their personal pref- 
erences. Writing about the trend since the late 1970s of the return of 
young white people to the innercity, Goldberg (1993: 478) empha- 
sized their desire to live in a central location: 


Young professionals entering the job market no longer wanted to live an 
hour from the workplace in the central business district, or from the sites 
of fashionable recreation in the inner city. Personal preference schemes are 
hardly maximized by time-consuming, crowded commutes. 


Although Goldberg’s article was, in large part, critical of gentrification, 
he failed to analyze the structural forces behind it, instead falling back 
on the actions of individuals who would rather live closer to work. 
In similar fashion, Beauregard (1986: 47) describes the motives of 
gentrifiers: 


[They] search for inner-city locations near central business districts, with 
amenities and with an architecturally interesting housing stock ... [due to 
a] desire to be close to their places of employment, their peculiar con- 
sumption needs, and the derivative desire to treat “housing” as both an 
investment item and as a statement of the image of affluence. 


Although this description may be true, it misses a big part of the 
picture. A theory of gentrification that privileges the predilections of 
individuals contributes to a discourse of neutral location choices that 
are blind to structural forces. The focus is exclusively on the actions 
of those moving in. Such theories make invisible both those who are 
being moved out and the larger power dynamics involved. 
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The emphasis on the consumption habits and desires of white 
yuppies is particularly evident in Los Angeles, where news stories 
frequently note that those “reclaiming” neighborhoods in the central 
city are “weary of long commutes” (Dickerson and Vincent 2003). 
Downtown booster Carol Schatz of the Central City Association 
echoed the individualist gentrification discourse with her claim that 
“L.A. is experiencing the trend that every other great downtown 
has—a move back from suburbia” because “people are tired of the 
commute” (quoted in Lindell 2001). According to this popular logic, 
the reason for an increase in market-rate units downtown is simply 
because white suburbanites are choosing to move to and develop 
the innercity. Moreover, the discourse of individual preferences— 
which does not take into account testimonials of displacement— 
perpetuates the idea that downtown development is a result of 
converted vacant office buildings and, therefore, does not cause 
displacement. It contributes to an ideology of “manifest destiny” 
with its assumptions of unpopulated wilderness and its complete 
elision of the collateral damage to the communities that were al- 
ready there. 

Zukin (1987) refers to gentrifiers as “urban pioneers” wanting to 
preserve the city, a characterization that has continued to offer a ro- 
mantic depiction of a form of colonization that leaves out the gritty 
reality. Perhaps these neo-colonizers of the Wild West are in search 
of excitement or exploration of the frontier. In Zukin’s analysis, the 
developers followed the pioneers into the city to capitalize on the 
demand created by the initial cultural interest. Early loft-dweller Eric 
explained to me in conversation that Los Angeles is an anomaly; gen- 
trification typically follows a different pattern: 


First comes the artist community because the only affordable rates are in 
industrial areas. Then the gays come because they want a creative space, 
which they make fancy. Then, the yuppies come. 


While this process is certainly the way we have come to understand 
gentrification in many cities, the story of Los Angeles begs the ques- 
tion of whether it is truly an anomaly or whether there are struc- 
tural forces it has in common with other cities. Perhaps gentrification 
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typically results from various complex economic, political, and social 
phenomena, rather than a simple process of reverse white flight. 

Neil Smith (1986: 18-19) demonstrates the connection between 
frontier ideology and gentrification: 


As with the original frontier, the mythology has it that gentrification is a 
process led by individual pioneers and homesteaders whose sweat equity, 
daring and vision are paving the way for those among us who are more 
timid. 


Perhaps demonstrating the extent to which the developers came 
first, the role of the rugged individual pioneer in Los Angeles is often 
played more by them than by the residents. In discussing the decision 
to buy and convert some of the first properties at the edge of Skid 
Row, Tom Gilmore told me he felt “like Bugsy Segal when he devel- 
oped Vegas. ... Nothing happened for 15 years. It was all empty and 
for sale.” Gilmore has been quoted as saying that Los Angeles is “like 
the Wild West. You can stake your claim and leave a mark on the city 
that people will remember for a long time” (Jones 1999). The bitter 
irony of the following example of “developer as urban outlaw” is 
almost worthy of a laugh, if it weren’t so tragic and true: the Frontier 
Hotel, owned by Joseph and Robert Frontiera. 

Hamilton, Rabinovitz, and Alschuler (1987: H-7, II-31), in their 
study for the Community Redevelopment Agency (CRA), included 
the Frontier and the Rosslyn Hotels—both owned by the Frontiera 
brothers—as part of the previously mentioned speculative investment 
activity in downtown commercial corridors. The CRA report described 
the Frontier Hotel as “originally constructed as a first-class hotel for its 
time,” that has “served as housing of ‘last-resort’ for low- and very-low- 
income households” since 1975, when it was placed under the Central 
Business District Redevelopment Plan. Michael Frontiera bought the 
hotel for his sons Robert and Joseph in 1979, who reopened it for the 
first time in 22 years (Woodward 1994a). 

Kathryn Maese (2006) wrote that the Frontiera brothers “are turn- 
ing the blighted hotel rooms [of the Frontier] into some of the most 
stunning loft apartments in Downtown.” Frontiera (quoted in Maese 
2006) explained the “crucial link” his buildings provide in developing 
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a “residential presence”; the owners of nearby property, “outside of 
sending their own crews to help us, ... just can’t wait for that gap 
to be mended. ... We’re envisioning another corner like Fourth and 
Main.” The Frontier Hotel is the last piece of a complete takeover of 
Spring between 4" and 5" that started with the Old Bank District 
(OBD). Although the transition of some of the units of these buildings 
to high-end lofts was well known to the public by February 2006, the 
role of the Frontieras in creating an environment conducive to dis- 
placement was actually visible much earlier. Contradicting the rhetoric 
of white suburban preferences, Nager (1982: 384) argued that owners 
and managers of buildings actually pave the way for a new clien- 
tele by “convincling] tenants that they have no alternatives, that their 
neighborhood will soon be unaffordable to them.” The aggressive 
words and actions of the Frontiera brothers toward existing tenants 
demonstrate the validity of Nager’s argument. 

Over the years, the Frontieras gained a reputation as slumlords. 
In 1994, a decade before the gentrification of this corridor picked 
up momentum, the Frontieras were charged with 23 fire, health, and 
building-and-safety-code violations (Woodward 1994a). The broth- 
ers’ corporation, Zuma Corp., was fined $9,082 on 10 criminal slum 
charges, and Rob (the city only holds one person responsible for these 
things) was placed on probation for two years (Woodward 1994b). 
Nager (1982: 384) describes the actions of similar landlords who eject 
old tenants for market-rate upgrades: 


[Their actions include] harassment techniques, e.g., broken locks, thus no 
security, consequent frequent burglaries, urine and/or vomit frequently 
appearing in hallways and elevators, lack of repairs to apartments and 
building, intermittent heat and hot water and suspicious fires frequently 
injuring and/or killing tenants. 


An inspection at 111 W. 5" st., the Frontier Hotel, by the Los Angeles 
Housing Department Code Enforcement, on March 15, 2005, found 
over 1,000 violations, including 260 inadequate fire doors, 75 inopera- 
ble or missing smoke alarms, over 140 damaged or defective shower/ 
baths, and at least 20 sitings of vermin, rodents, or insects (Los Angeles 
City 2005). In 2003, Frontiera was fined $250,000 by the Los Angeles 
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City Attorney and required to improve the hotel. Soon after, he began 
to convert the rooms into lofts. Frontiera had been issued permits by 
the Los Angeles Department of Building and Safety to convert the 
building to market-rate housing in 2002 (Maese 2006). 

The conversion to lofts meant that rooms in the Frontier were being 
emptied to clear the way for them. At least in some cases, tenants 
were offered an incentive. As Nager (1982: 384) puts it: “When all else 
fails, the owner, or interested party, will pay tenants off to move out.” 
One tenant was given two months of free rent to move from the ‘ial 
to the 5"* floor. White (2006) reported on the illegality of this action: 
“Two months free rent totals approximately $800. Legally, this type of 
relocation requires at least $3,300 in relocation money and 120 days 
notice to move.” When there were no more rooms for relocation in 
the Frontier, the owners started moving tenants to the Rosslyn Hotel, 
across the street. Frontiera offered larger incentives to a few holdouts, 
but the amount was still often less than required by law. 

I spoke to several former tenants of the Frontier. A woman named 
Donna was there for eight years until she moved out after four months 
of free rent. Donald, a 66-year-old former chef who left in April after 
three months of free rent, said: 


That’s nothing compared to the $8,500 I should have got. They screwed 
everybody. ... It’s just pushing the poor people out. A lot will end up 
homeless. They aren’t going to be able to afford an apartment. That’s a 
shame. The rich get richer and the poor get poorer. 


Patrick, an architecture student who was staying at a nearby loft, said 
he would move into the newly converted Rosslyn Hotel but “not at the 
expense of disabled people.” He explained that people were being 
“cycled out” in order to begin the conversion process. 


The Rent Gap 


While the story of the Frontier and the conversion from long-time SRO 
property to high-end lofts may be instructive as to how this aspect of 
gentrification occurs, it still focuses on the actions of individuals, at 
the expense of a structural analysis. A greater context within which 
to view these larger dynamics is provided by Neil Smith (1986: 30), a 
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Marxist and historical materialist, who describes gentrification not as 
a result of isolated instances but an essential part of capital accumula- 
tion: a “cyclical process consisting of boom periods and crises.” Smith 
(1986: 23) argues that the first half of the 20" century saw the suburbs 
being developed at the expense of the innercity: 


Where the price of suburban land rises with the spread of new construction, 
the relative price of inner-city land falls. Smaller and smaller quantities of capi- 
tal are funneled into the maintenance or repair of the inner-city building stock. 


This dynamic causes what Smith (1986: 23) calls a rent gap: 


[It is the difference] between the actual ground rent capitalized from the 
present (depressed) land use and the potential rent that could be capital- 
ized from the “highest and best” use (or at least a “higher and better” use), 
given the central location. 


One can see this dynamic clearly in the way that Skid Row was used 
as a concentration of poverty, social services, and substandard hous- 
ing, until the moment when a capitalist investor—a pioneer—was 
willing to take the gamble on “revitalization.” 

The history of Skid Row depicts an inherent logic of capitalism 
illustrated by Smith and LeFaivre (1984: 49-50): 


Where the market is declining or even just falling behind the market else- 
where, there is an inherently “rational” reason for under-maintaining a 
property. This leads in turn to the physical deterioration of the neighbor- 
hood, and to frequent changes of ownership. 


As the inner city deteriorates more and more, and less capital is invested 
into it, the less it is worth. But its potential worth is much greater. 


[The rent gap presents an] economic opportunity for restructuring the cen- 
tral and inner cities. The devalorization of capital in the center creates 
the opportunity for the revalorization of this “under-developed” section of 
urban space. (Smith 1986: 24) 


Capitalism depends on the investor class seizing these opportunities 
and reinvesting into previously neglected areas. So money is transferred 
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to the most lucrative business venture. As capital is divested and rein- 
vested, however, what often flies under the radar is any cost to human 
health or livelihood. 


Tom Gilmore and Public Subsidies 


In order to talk about the gentrification of Central City East, we 
must start with Tom Gilmore’s pioneering use of the rent gap and 
how it got the gentrification gears turning. Gilmore began the cur- 
rent iteration of gentrifying downtown, moving east of Spring, 
by developing what he would dub the Old Bank District (OBD), 
4 Street between Main and Spring, where four deserted office 
buildings have been transformed into residential lofts and retail 
space. The Farmers and Merchants Bank Building, on the corner of 
4" and Main, was “one of the city’s dominant financial institutions” 
at the turn of the century, and the Continental Building was suppos- 
edly the “first skyscraper in the city” (Jones 1998). The Hellman and 
San Fernando Buildings are also part of the project. The facades 
of the old banks lend Gilmore’s project the “historical” feel that 
so many people move to downtown for. Gilmore’s plans entailed 
“engineerling] street life” by filling the “street level with the mod- 
ern touchstones of city life: bookstores, cafes, a dry cleaner on the 
corner, a small bar tucked into an alley” (Jones 1999). There was 
certainly street life on 4" between Main and Spring before Gilmore 
stepped in. But those who frequented the landscape before are not 
the type Gilmore or subsequent pioneers would want in a neigh- 
borhood manufactured for the rich. 

At the risk of reinforcing the myth of the rugged urban pioneer in 
Tom Gilmore, I share his example, not to re-privilege his supposed 
genius, but to illuminate the striking interplay between gentrifiers and 
the multiple entities that support them. It is only after the beginning 
stages of gentrification are set into motion by systems and structures 
that individual developers and then residents come onboard. Smith 
(1986: 18-19) neatly encapsulates the process: 


It is apparent that where the “urban pioneers” venture, the banks, real- 
estate companies, the state or other collective economic actors have gen- 
erally gone before. 
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The success of the downtown revitalization project is due in part to 
a whole network of players who have made gentrification all but cer- 
tain. In this analysis, gentrification does not occur due to the “cultural” 
choices of affluent individuals; personal preferences are, rather, an 
effect of structural decisions made by financial institutions, city plan- 
ners, and media narratives. 


Views from Skid Row of Investors 


In my conversation with Skid Row resident and community sage Bart, 
he offered a comic insight into the way developers like Tom Gilmore 
utilize and profit from the rent gap. He expounded on the structural 
sources of Skid Row’s (dis)investment logic, explaining: 


Who allowed Skid Row to take place all these years? City council, the 
mayor, the police, the state. ... They let it go to hell, destroyed the property 
values. It’s the banks. Just like they cure cancer, but then your penis falls 
off and your eyes fall out. So they can give you more medicine. 


It is an eccentric metaphor, but Bart is an eccentric man. His point 
nevertheless makes sense: the banks pursue rent gaps and benefit 
from changes in the economy, so that they can profit in the end. 
Bart’s explanation vividly traces Gilmore’s success back to the delib- 
erate efforts by institutions to disinvest in an area so that the reinvest- 
ment allows some to amass great fortunes while the growth machine 
churns. 

Eric, an early loft-dweller who saw much of the initial changes 
downtown, is skeptical that Skid Row can hold out much longer 
against the dynamics of the rent gap: 


Skid Row is going to go in ten years. It will probably still be called Skid 
Row, but this will go away [he motions around]. Skid Row is in danger 
because of the Old Bank District. It will be pushed further east, and then 
will disperse. 


But resistance from Skid Row has persisted and slowed the transi- 
tion. While much of Spring and Main—at the very edge of Skid Row— 
has become unrecognizably trendy, the Skid Row community has not 
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changed as much as the prophets of profit divined and the naysay- 
ers cautioned in 2005 or 2010. The Arts District has taken over parts 
of this industrial eastern half, yet much of the Skid Row community 
remains, by and large, intact. The process of displacement continues, 
but homeless advocates have not ceased protesting. 


Urban Fortunes and the Growth Machine 


Gentrification and displacement are not random events. They follow 
a pattern that we need to understand. The heart of this process of 
disinvesting in one phase of a city’s life so that profits can be made 
during an investment phase is what Logan and Molotch (1987: 62) 
have called the “growth machine”: 


[It is a coalition of actors whose] overall ideological thrust is to de-empha- 
size the connection between growth and exchange values and to reinforce 
the link between growth goals and better lives for the majority, [mobilizing, 
legitimizing, and channeling these] cultural motivations [into] activities that 
are consistent with growth goals. 


The gears of the growth machine might crush some, but the discourse 
of growth is so overpowering that concern about casualties tends to 
be an afterthought. Harvey (1985: 255) has described the process in 
similar terms: 


Local “growth machines” and ruling class alliances ... engage in collective 
speculation to attract other forms of capitalist development [that] defines 
much of what local politics is about. 


In other words, many of the business partnerships between the pub- 
lic and private sector keep the growth machine moving. The public 
sector’s role in regulations and housing policy notwithstanding, gen- 
trification of an urban region is a key area in which this collaboration 
is evident. 

The genealogy of displacement includes a web of players. In order 
to understand how the growth machine works and perhaps eventually 
to dismantle it, we need to know where to look. Beauregard (1986: 
36) reminds us that the public is kept in the dark: 
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The thinnest and outermost layer of our comprehension of the gentrifica- 
tion process is that of journalistic and public-relations hyperbole fostered 
by its “boosters”: redevelopment bodies, local newspapers, “city” maga- 
zines, mayors’ offices, real-estate organizations, financial institutions, his- 
toric preservationists and neighborhood organizations. 


The ubiquity of these forces contributes to their invisibility, support- 
ing a general consensus that gentrification is a result of the cultural 
preferences of individuals, rather than the systems and machines at 
its source. More specifically, Beauregard (1986: 51-52) cites the fol- 
lowing range of public agencies that serve as various components of 
this machine: 


[Officials assist by] providing tax abatements for rehabilitation[;] devoting 
community development funds to rehabilitation and to improving public 
services in these neighborhoods; using code enforcement to force land- 
lords and homeowners to rehabilitate or to sell their properties; [and] 
actively engaging in the designation of historic districts or the labeling of 
“neighborhoods.” 


All of these activities have been influential in the creation of a “revital- 
ized” downtown, starting with the Old Bank District (OBD). 


Gilmore’s Growth Machine 


At an early stage in his redevelopment activities in Los Angeles, 
Tom Gilmore bought four buildings for a total of $6.3 million 
(Howard 1999). Gilmore was joined in developing the OBD by Jerri 
Perrone, a real estate attorney whom he had known in New York 
City, and Charles Loveman, who previously worked at a consulting 
firm specializing in structuring public/private transactions and as a 
Senior City Planner with the Community Redevelopment Agency of 
the City of Los Angeles (Heritage Housing Partners 2020). Gilmore 
allied himself with the Executive Director of the Los Angeles 
Conservancy, Linda Dishman, “whose powerful organization can 
promote or condemn projects in the historic core” through historic 
preservation strategies (Jones 1999). Through the Conservancy’s 
advocacy, Gilmore’s project was declared the “Old Bank District,” 
and given the city’s seal of approval through official city signs. The 
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Conservancy was known for “arranging tax credits through govern- 
ment redevelopment programs” to “help developers get residential 
and commercial redevelopments off the ground” (Fulmer 1998). 
Since then, various other institutions have come together as the 
Historic Downtown LA Retail Project in order to bring retail busi- 
nesses to Historic Downtown, designated by 3"! and 9", Main and 
Hill Streets. (See Figure 1.) 

The OBD project focuses on Main and Spring—at the very 
edge of Skid Row. In addition to the OBD, with “a majority of 
Downtown LA’s new loft residences,” these streets contain Gallery 
Row, designated by the LA City Council in 2003, in order to “lure” 
dozens of galleries to the area. The Historic Downtown LA Retail 
Project was created by the Community Development Department 
as part of its Los Angeles Business Assistance Program, in partner- 
ship with the Mayor’s Office of Economic Development, the Los 
Angeles Conservancy, and the Community Redevelopment Agency 
(Winstead 2004). Businesses in Historic Downtown also receive 
federal benefits, as part of a federal empowerment zone meant to 
encourage economic development. Downtown business owner Jim 
Winstead (2005) describes a tiny part of the the federal subsidies 
flowing into the area: 


There is something like $2 million earmarked for “pedestrian improve- 
ments” on Broadway in the latest federal transportation bill, and ... 
$400,000 for crosswalk bumps on Temple Street near downtown. I’m still 
trying to figure out why ... federal money is going towards these things 
that should be locally funded. 


Federal incentives also include: a 20 percent tax credit an employer 
can take from the wages of an employee working and living within 
this zone; a 35 percent subsidy from the Department of Water and 
Power; business tax waivers; long-term, low-interest bond programs; 
and community development bank financing. 

To help rehabilitate the Old Bank District, Gilmore was given a $29 
million loan by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
as well as a $3.8 million Section 108 loan from Los Angeles City’s 
Community Development Department (Jones 1999). The latter loan 
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was given to Gilmore with the understanding that he would only have 
to pay interest until the OBD project turned a profit (Krikorian and 
McGreevy 2004). Gloria Stevenson-Clark, Assistant General Manager of 
the city’s Community Development Department, told a reporter that this 
loan was made with the “recognition that the city was investing in a 
risky proposal that had public benefits beyond the cash repaid.” Former 
Planning Commissioner Robert Scott disagreed with Stevenson-Clark’s 
logic (Krikorian and McGreevy 2004). He made it clear that if businesses 
and banks have already decided Gilmore’s plan is too risky, then the city 
should not subject public funds to this risk. By January 2004, Gilmore 
not only had not paid the loan back; he took out an additional $1.2 
million loan from the city in order to pay off interest from the first loan. 

The Old Bank District project, “new neighbors” to the SROs, 
“was the first completed under a city program designed to promote 
downtown housing by relaxing building requirements” (Loh 2002). 
Gilmore’s decision to be “the first to convert downtown office space 
into residences shortly after the 1999 adaptive reuse ordinance pro- 
posed by the Central City Association made the endeavor possible” 
was, in Gilmore’s words, “a no-brainer” (Gelt 2006). The Adaptive 
Reuse Ordinance was adopted in 1999 by the Los Angeles City Council 
under Mayor Richard Riordan. This ordinance reduced the time it 
takes a developer to acquire a building permit in order to convert 
an industrial or commercial building into a residential building. The 
first project to take advantage of the new ordinance was Gilmore’s 
OBD, a “favorite of the mayor's [Riordan’s] office” (Jones 1999). A 
pamphlet released a few years later by the Mayor’s Office of Economic 
Development, meant to explain the ordinance, purports that the ad- 
vantage of the ordinance has been “significant, enabling the City to 
leverage an extraordinary amount of private sector investment with 
a minimum of public subsidy” (LA Office of Economic Development 
2002: 2). Its “mission” is to “attract residents and visitors who would 
bring vitality to the urban core, while addressing the City’s housing 
crisis.” The pamphlet even boasts that the Old Bank District project 
“jumpstarted the downtown residential boom.” 

Some have suggested that Gilmore decided to develop downtown 
only after the ordinance was enacted in 1999 (Loh 2002; Gelt 2006). But 
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considering his plan in 1998 to “have four more buildings in downtown” 
by the end of that year, and his friendship with Linda Dishman, who 
at that time was encouraging adaptive reuse, it is possible that Gilmore 
was involved earlier (Fulmer 1998). Gilmore and a few other devel- 
opers “saw potential in the ornate but dilapidated buildings near Skid 
Row” in the mid-1990s, bought them “for as little as a few dollars per 
square foot,” and then renovated them (diMassa 2005). The “fledgling” 
OBD received a “major boost” in the Adaptive Reuse Ordinance, rather 
than an impetus. This evidence begs the question of how much influ- 
ence Gilmore—and a few others who benefited from the ordinance— 
had in its creation. Gilmore told me that he had not only started de- 
veloping before the ordinance, but that he helped write it. Gilmore 
also allied with the Central City Association in getting the city to pass 
the Adaptive Reuse Ordinance. Referring specifically to the Old Bank 
District, Carol Schatz of the Central City Association said: “We would 
do anything, and I repeat, anything to make it succeed” (Jones 1999). 


Assistance from the CRA 


Dave Neubecker at the Community Redevelopment Agency (CRA) 
told me that the CRA was equally “instrumental in getting the City 
to adopt the Adaptive Reuse Ordinance” and in modifying “the Mills 
Act ordinance so that developers seeking approval of adaptive reuse 
projects could get property tax relief, both of which helped make 
the OBD development possible.” It just so happened that one of the 
buildings Gilmore purchased, the Hellman/Banco Popular, housed 
CRA headquarters from 1980 to 2010. Neubecker explained that the 
Community Redevelopment Agency also “forgave up to $300,000 in 
past due property tax increment owed by the previous owner of the 
Continental Building.” (CRAs generally rely on “tax increment financ- 
ing or TIF,” a levy on the incremental value that arises after it acquires 
and develops property: hence the “property tax increment” that was 
owed to the CRA. The use of TIF diverts funds from normal govern- 
ment activities to particular development projects that may or may not 
merit support.) 

The CRA has done much more to support “revitalization” than just 
forgive tax increments on the OBD. The CRA also decided to split the 
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downtown redevelopment area in two: 1) City Center, which encom- 
passes the Historic Core, Garment District, and Toy District, and 2) 
Central Industrial area, which is the light industrial area further east 
towards Alameda (Fine 2001). The area was divided so as to avoid a 
$750 million spending cap imposed on the entire Central Business 
District redevelopment project in the 1970s. The cap was the result of 
a lawsuit brought against city actions that subsidized wealthy develop- 
ers in Bunker Hill at the expense of other possible needs. Apparently, 
the city discovered a way around the intent of the original lawsuit. 
Regarding the splitting of the Central Business District, the “new re- 
development area would allow the CRA to use its powers of eminent 
domain to assemble large blocks of land” for developers among an 
“aging and unsafe building stock and a burgeoning homeless popula- 
tion” (Fine 2001). Starting up two new project areas would ostensibly 
demand substantial money from public coffers. The development of 
these areas would require “several hundred thousand dollars in city 
funds a year during the first three to four years before they would 
approach self-sufficiency.” The city will theoretically benefit from the 
taxes generated by new projects in this area. Councilwoman Jan Perry 
explained that the “only way new development is going to be brought 
into these areas is with some government assistance” (Fine 2001). 


Colonizing Discourses 


One of the most important gears of the growth machine is supplied 
by the media. Whereas the other players make deals behind closed 
doors, the media project a collective narrative that frames various 
debates and elides others. Logan and Molotch (1987: 64) explain the 
role of media as allowing the “rentier elites” to keep growth issues 
on a “symbolic level (for example, urban ‘greatness’)” and therefore 
determine “the public agenda.” The language used by the media tends 
to emphasize phrases like “revitalization,” “renewal,” and “redevelop- 
ment.” Even journalists who are somewhat critical of gentrification 
fail to give their word choice sufficient interrogation. These symbolic 
terms are part of a larger discourse of progress and economic growth, 
the golden calves of capitalist society. Media depictions of gentrifica- 
tion in Skid Row generally offer a superficial analysis, ignoring the 
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societal causes of the situation. They have tended instead to portray 
the homeless population as creatures in need of “renewal,” making it 
acceptable to remove them by force. 

Animal metaphors are one method by which journalists demean the 
homeless. Ferrell (2003) writes of a “society that is raw, scavenging” 
and of people “who sleep on the streets of downtown Los Angeles 
[who] are perpetually in flight ... scattering] and collectling] like birds, 
alighting on crates and curbs, sitting in rows on filthy stretches of side- 
walk.” Winton (2007) wrote similarly that the crackdown on encamp- 
ments is “producing some unexpected migration patterns among the 
homeless that has officials puzzled.” Journalists are often surprisingly 
poetic and quite Dickensian, but they seem to forget that they are 
writing about real people. They gloss over deep systemic causes to 
emphasize a trope that is oppressive and robs people of their agency. 
As depictions of the homeless as animals or savages gain sympathy 
from readers, they further erode the humanity of people with real 
needs and their own narratives. 

A universal tactic in the process of colonization is to depict the col- 
onized as the Other, savages without their own culture or intellect. We 
therefore have no choice but to give the savages our culture and un- 
derstanding of the world—to enable them to become “developed.” In 
the colonization of urban environments, “blackness is the urban Other, 
the disordered and the dangerous (Haymes 1995: 4). This portrayal of 
blackness in urban mythology is central to the social construction of 
the city as a representation of the id and the superego,” with “id” and 
“superego” referring, respectively, to Sigmund Freud’s terms for our 
instinctual, primal urges and the civilizing, morality-enforcing limita- 
tions of society. The Other must be controlled and regulated, accord- 
ing to this logic, lest it revert back to its primitive state, and disrupt the 
civility and order of a white-colonial hegemony. Racialized urban my- 
thologies have resulted in the spatial regulation and control of people 
of color. Gentrification is a sort of re-regulation of racial difference in 
terms of space, a new mode of control that continues to characterize 
the homeless population as irrational, disordered, and uncivilized. 

Historically, narratives of Otherness and savagery have been used 
as an excuse to colonize a population, leaving intact the colonizers’ 
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sense of morality, if not self-righteousness. Haymes (1995: 21) ex- 
plains that racialization in terms of urban space provides “white urban 
political and economic elites and urban policy makers with an ideo- 
logical alibi to dismantle black settlements and replace them with 
mainly white ‘gentrified’ neighborhoods.” Western values like prog- 
ress, development, and civility are the broad ideological maneuvers 
used to rationalize cultural dominance. Urban elites can justify their 
actions by this discourse, much as colonizing Christian missionaries 
did when they dominated the lives of indigenous peoples. Elected of- 
ficial Jan Perry (2006), for example, depicts herself as a savior, as she 
justifies taking people “into custody for their own protection from an 
environment that is dangerous and where the most common crime is 
transient-on-transient assault.” Since Perry is herself African American, 
her statement demonstrates that when people of color are in power, 
they may serve the general needs of white supremacist power struc- 
tures to uproot those they deem in need of removal. By siding with 
those structures, Perry ironically calls into question whether the great- 
est danger for Skid Row residents is other residents—or city officials. 


Harassment: The Anti-Sitting Ordinance 


In the context of Skid Row, the rhetorical devices of colonization have 
been weaponized by calling upon police to forcibly remove home- 
less individuals. Don Mitchell (2003: 172) juxtaposes the urban elites 
who see themselves as “saviors of cities, saviors of all the ‘ordinary 
people’ who would like to use urban spaces but simply cannot when 
they are chockfull of homeless people” with officially sanctioned 
“pogroms’—the sweeps and crackdowns to remove these people. 
The mass removal actions are rationalized with laws that are similar to 
the Jim Crow anti-vagrancy rules that southern states used from 1865 
to the 1940s to fill their quota for chain-gangs and convict leases. “If 
you want to eliminate a particular social class or subculture or devi- 
ant group, locate some behavior that is largely peculiar to that group 
and make it illegal” (Amster 2003: 200). Los Angeles Municipal Code 
(1968) Section 41.18 (d), also known as the “anti-sitting ordinance,” 
provides that: “No person shall sit, lie or sleep in or upon any street, 
sidewalk or other public way,” a violation of which is “punishable 
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by a fine of up to $1,000 and/or imprisonment of up to six months.” 
Since homeless individuals have no place to sleep or sit other than the 
sidewalk, they are invariably prone to arrest. 

A lawsuit filed by the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) as an 
Eighth Amendment challenge—the “cruel and unusual punishment” 
clause—on behalf of six homeless individuals demonstrates the poly- 
valent nature of city politics. The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals found 
for the homeless plaintiffs: 


So long as there is a greater number of homeless individuals in Los Angeles 
than the number of available beds, the City may not enforce section 41.18 
(d) at all times and places throughout the City. (ones v. City of Los Angeles 
2006) 


The City of Los Angeles settled with the plaintiffs in 2007, according to 
the Los Angeles Department of Housing and Community Investment 
(2015). This resulted in an agreement by the Los Angeles Police 
Department to not enforce the ordinance between the hours of 9:00 
p.m. and 6:00 a.m. According to a city-produced document entitled 
Jones Settlement Agreement Fact Sheet: 


[The settlement is] in effect until an additional 1,250 units of permanent 
supportive housing, specifically for the chronically homeless, are con- 
structed within the City of Los Angeles, of which, at least 50 percent (625 
units) are to be located in Skid Row and/or greater downtown Los Angeles. 


A broader interpretation leaves booster forces able to call for removal 
of the homeless once a city has seen an increase in affordable housing 
that meets the stated requirements (Shelley 2018). 

It is yet to be seen how the competing forces in Skid Row will 
align (or not) around the paltry right to live in a tent on the sidewalk. 
Moreover, while the settlement appears to have won somewhat more 
humane practices regarding homeless individuals, the possibility that 
the police will enforce the anti-sitting ordinance starting promptly at 
6 in the morning is just short of terrorism. That people would need to 
hide their belongings during the day, only to have a spot to pitch a tent 
at nightfall, is absurd. During the years that the settkement agreement 
was implemented, the City of Los Angeles and the Los Angeles Police 
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Department (LAPD) continued to crack down on Skid Row encamp- 
ments through a systematic and very literal campaign of “cleaning the 
streets.” In collaboration with business interests, the LAPD used steam 
cleaning equipment on sidewalks. DiMassa (2006a) observed: 


The simple act of cleaning a sidewalk became a political battle under- 
scorling] just how sensitive the issue of gentrification on Skid Row has 
become. [According to homeless advocates Jeff Dietrich of the Catholic 
Worker and Becky Dennison of LA CAN,] the effort is a subtle way of 
pushing the homeless out in favor of additional high-end lofts. ... They 
don’t just clean the sidewalks. They take possessions. ... If you see street 
cleaning in any other neighborhood, you don’t see the police presence. 


The battles over sidewalk-sitting and steam cleaning are crucial com- 
ponents of the larger trends of removal, demonstrating the collusion 
between government departments and business interests. 


Private Security Guards 


Just as concerning as the actions of the LAPD in the context of Skid 
Row, if not more so, is the presence of a “private security matrix.” 
Parenti (2000: 96) asserts: 


Rent-a-cops are imbricated into the larger policing project through a deli- 
cate division of labor: private forces control interior spaces, aid the police 
in holding pacified streetscapes, and even launch offensives against non- 
violent undesirables. 


This private security force, which is hired by various Business 
Improvement Districts, is an important element of the displacement 
machine. Estela Lopez started the first BID (Business Improvement 
District) downtown called Miracle on Broadway after the California 
legislature passed a law that allowed property owners to pay special 
taxes to fund nonprofit organizations to improve their areas (Ailworth 
and Wan 2004). A year later, the Jewelry Building Owner's Association 
started a private, armed security force, which would work with the 
police to patrol the Jewelry District. Tom Gilmore was involved with 
this as well. Over the years, the Central City Association and Central 
City East Association adopted similar security forces. 
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Private security has become the new face of downtown, the van- 
guard of public efforts to “clean up” the streets by removing the 
homeless: 


The much-touted revitalization of downtown Los Angeles has brought ... 
a growing cadre of private security guards ... armed with pepper spray, 
batons and sometimes handguns ... who do everything from patrol the 
streets to clean up trash. (Ailworth and Wan 2004) 


These private security guards have been accused of harassing home- 
less residents and extorting money from street vendors, resulting in 
a class-action lawsuit by the American Civil Liberties Union. The suit 
targeted four downtown improvement districts, alleging that the “dis- 
trict guards had beaten up and falsely imprisoned the homeless in an 
orchestrated effort to chase them from downtown” (Ailworth and Wan 
2004). Stephen Flusty (2000: 660) describes the role of surveillance, 
physical control, and social peripheralization in the gentrification pro- 
cess, operating on two levels to colonize new urban frontiers: 


The first component of this process is naturalization, in which surveillant 
control becomes so deeply embedded in our daily lives that we simply fail 
to notice it. The second component is “quaintification,” by which forms of 
surveillant control that are too harsh to fade into the background are sym- 
bolically rehabilitated as both unthreatening and even laudatory. 


The BID guards are constantly riding around on their bikes, blending 
into the downtown background, yet always watching. They are like 
a mobile, multi-armed panopticon, often asking people for identifica- 
tion. They’re “quaintified” by convincing the majority of downtown 
visitors and residents that they are there for our protection. They are 
the face of “Live, Work, and Play.” 


Dogs as Symbols of Gentrification 


Although a humorous trope about gentrifiers, the role of dogs in the 
displacement process is worth noting as a final factor in the forces of 
gentrification. The presence of well-cared-for dogs is an indicator of 
change, and the Old Bank District is a good test case: 
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[OBD is downtown’s] emerging residential community. ... The streets are 
cleaner, the panhandlers who once clogged the building fronts are all but 
gone, and the sidewalks are full of residents walking their dogs. (Mandell 
2003, emphasis added) 


Certainly, one of the early stores to pop up near The Nickel was an 
incredibly trendy outlet for canine accessories. With half of down- 
town’s new residents being owners of dogs, their presence is a sign 
of gentrification: “Downtown dog owners have become a cultural and 
political force.” As one new downtown resident said, “things are start- 
ing to change. ... We are visible out there, walking the streets, claim- 
ing the territory block by block as we walk with our dogs” (DiMassa 
2006b). While the first pioneers would claim territory with horses and 
guns, these new pioneers only need lattes and dogs. Earl Louis, who 
lives in a tent in Skid Row, told me: 


That’s why they cleanin’ up. So they can walk their dogs. ... | was on Main 
and some white guy said to me: “‘Why don’t you get up? Me and my dog 
are coming by.” 


Perhaps homeless folks are more intimidated by yuppies than 
the other way around. Their experience—and the rhetoric of the 
boosters—is that they are taking over. 


Conclusion 


Since the early days of the fight over Skid Row’s affordable housing 
stock, housing has become a crisis for many more income brackets 
throughout Los Angeles and the state of California. It is important to 
remember that while we lobby for housing options for the middle- 
class, those living on the fault lines will likely be forgotten. The afore- 
mentioned Earl Louis, a 57-year-old black veteran, was sitting by his 
tent when a police officer kicked his shopping basket over. He told 
me about it in conversation: 


We know we're homeless, I don’t know why they want to remind us. You 
trying to tell us we came from the dirt. And I don’t think that. We ain’t 
come in this world for anyone to do anything but give us freedom. It was 
a rough day yesterday, for the homeless. 
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From the history of downtown Los Angeles, we have learned import- 
ant lessons. We have observed the significance of the way changes are 
framed. The public has been taught to think of gentrification, not as an 
all-out war on the most vulnerable members of society, but as an hon- 
orable activity that involves reclaiming wasteland. By invoking the myth 
of the frontier and the courage of those who settled an untamed wilder- 
ness, the media have made heroes out of the people who profit from 
taxpayer-subsidized schemes to displace the homeless again and again. 

We have also learned that we must look behind the visible drama 
unfolding in every big city. On the most superficial level, it seems 
that disenchanted suburbanites who want a shorter commute to a 
downtown office are the primary engines of downtown displace- 
ment. A deeper look reveals an array of elite developers and their 
friends in city government who create the infrastructure (at taxpayer 
expense) that enables the yuppies and their dogs to invade the inner 
city. Behind even that level are the dynamics of capitalism that can be 
manipulated by developers to create a growth machine that feeds on 
urban decay. 

It is, therefore, necessary to critique the processes of gentrification 
and displacement that inherently undergird the system of capital accu- 
mulation and the culture of putting profit and property rights before 
people and human rights. We might follow Fullilove’s (2004: 198) 
suggestion about a new way to view displacement: 


A human rights framework would lead us to conclude, without equivoca- 
tion, that systems that house the rich in splendor at the cost of putting the 
poor in squalor are unjust systems. 


Only when we can learn to value human rights over property rights 
will there be any long-lasting and deep changes to the travesty of 
displacement. 
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